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INTRODUCTION 

This  volume  presents  material  related  to  the  conceptual  framework  used  In 
the  language  analysis  aspects  of  the  task  analysis/objectives  system. 

The  Initial  pages  of  the  volune  contain  an  explanation  of  the  functional 
system  and  how  It  fits  with  other  system  concepts,  and  some  heuristics  for  Its 
use. 

Next  Is  a list  of  the  functional  categories  and  functions  which  were 
developed  In  the  course  of  the  project. 

Third,  the  volume  presents  Operational  Definitions  for  each  function 
listed  In  the  previous  pages.  It  offers  synonyms,  a definition  of  the  function, 
sample  English  utterances  which  are  examples  of  the  function,  comnents,  and 
examples  of  function  catalog  entries. 
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The  Functional  System 

This  description  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  outlines  the  general 
framework  on  which  the  language  analysis  part  of  the  task  analysis  and  objec- 
tives system  Is  built.  The  second  Is  a description  of  how  the  components  of 
this  particular  subsystem  fit  together.  The  third  Is  a brief  set  of  heuristics 
for  constructing  a Function  Catalog. 

Begin  with  section  II  If  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  Functional 
Approach  and  how  It  differs  from  traditional  language  treatments.  Otherwise  " 
begin  with  section  I. 

Section  I 

The  task  analysis  system  described  In  Volume  I of  this  report  uses  an 
approach  to  analyzing  the  language  used  for  job  performance  which  starts  with 
the  question:  What  does  the  jobholder  have  to  do  with  the  language  on  the  job? 

In  the  functional  approach  used  here,  the  force  motivating  the  system  Is  the 
communicative  need.  In  contrast  with  more  traditional  approaches  In  which 
language  structures  "drive  the  train". 

Conventional  approaches  to  both  the  analysis  of  language  needs  and  of 
language  teaching/learning  start  with  the  structures  or  patterns  of  the  language. 
The  target  language  Is  divided  up  by  categories  such  as  tenses,  declensions  or 
conjugations.  After  the  language  has  been  categorized,  elements  are  arranged 
according  to  the  level  of  difficulty  thought  to  be  Involved  In  learning  them. 
Course  developers  then  use  this  Information  to  arrange  a teaching  syllabus  which 
groups  grammatically  similar  structures.  This  approach  can  be  effective;  gener- 
ations of  students  have  learned  language  structures  from  Instruction  based  on 
It.  But  the  system  has  some  serious  pitfalls,  especially  when  It  Is  used  for 
language  training  In  which  the  final  output  will  be  job  performance: 
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•First,  the  student  often  can't  generalize  the  structures  that  s/he  has 
learned  to  the  specific  contexts  or  situations  Involved  In  job  performance. 

In  other  words,  the  job  holder/student  can't  use  what  s/he  knows. 

•Second,  the  structural  approach  Is  Inefficient.  Every  learner  Is 
taught  the  entire  granmatlcal  system,  with  equal  emphasis  on  each  part.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  actual  needs  for  the  different  parts  may  differ  radi- 
cally among  jobholders  In  particular  occupational  contexts. 

•Third,  although  bringing  together  grammatically  Identical  sentences  may 
seem  logical  from  the  analyst's  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
language  learner  and  language  user  It  can  be  meaningless  and  artificial.  In 
real  acts  of  communication  language  users  mix  and  match  sentence  types  accord- 
ing to  what  they  want  to  say. 

In  contrast,  the  Functional  Approach  used  In  the  task  analysis  system 
starts  with  what  the  jobholder  needs  to  say  rather  than  with  the  different 
ways  to  say  It.  The  Functional  Approach  begins  by  defining  the  context  in 
which  the  target  language  Is  used,  and  then  specifies  the  grammatical  patterns 
which  normally  appear  In  those  contexts. 

Language  functions  are  the  purposes  for  which  people  use  language;  for 
example,  people  use  language  to  make  offers,  to  express  displeasure,  to  Iden- 
tify objects  or  persons,  and  to  introduce  themselves.  Each  language  function 
can  be  realized  or  expressed  In  a number  of  different  ways.  In  sentences  which 
use  a variety  of  grammatical  patterns.  Figure  1 shows  that  the  function 
"direct"  (4.6  Report,  express,  or  inquire  about  directions/instructions/ 
commands  In  the  present  system)  can  be  expressed  using  many  different  sentence 
structures.  The  use  of  one  sentence  pattern  or  another  can  Introduce  Important 
differences  In  style  and  tone  but  all  are  ways  of  expressing  that  function. 
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function 


4.6  direct 


sentence  forms 

Imperative 

conditional 


rea 1 1 zatl on/express 1 on 

Please  deliver  this  to  LTC  Henry  Adams. 


It  would  be  helpful  If  you  could  do  the 
computer  run  Immediately. 


infinitive 


You're  expected  to  report  at  0730  hours 
tomorrow. 


modal 

participial 


You'll  have  to  start  right  now. 


You  should  have  no  difficulty  finishing 
the  report  by  noon. 


,1 


Figure  1 (Adapted  from  Allen,  1977) 

In  each  of  the  sentence  realizations  above  the  speaker  Is  giving  "an  Instruc- 
tion to  be  carried  out  by  another"  (Operational  Definitions  of  Functions, 

- 

p.  1 1 1-42) ; In  each  case,  while  the  grammatical  pattern  varies,  the  function 
or  purpose  of  the  communication  remains  the  same. 

By  now  It  should  be  clear  that  there  is  not  a one-to-one  relationship 
between  grammatical  forms  and  the  functions  or  "messages"  they  express.  Figure 
2 shows  the  "flip  side  of  the  coin"  presented  In  Figure  1.  While  the  first 
illustration  demonstrates  that  Imperative  Is  one  of  the  sentence  forms  that 
can  be  used  to  "direct".  Figure  2 shows  that  the  imperative  grammatical  pattern 
can  also  be  used  to  express  other  functions. 


sentence  form 


function 


Imperative 


realization/expression 
Report  to  the  base  immediately. 

Hand  me  your  pencil  for  a minute,  would  you? 
Try  the  third  door  on  the  left. 

Accept  my  apologies. 

Come  to  our  next  meeting. 

Figure  2 (Adapted  from  Allen,  op.  clt.) 


I 


Allen,  Patrick.  Structural  and  Functional  Models  In  Language  Teaching,  TESL 
Talk,  January  1977,  pp  5-15. 
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Besides  being  used  to  give  an  order  or  direction,  we  can  see  that  the  Impera- 
tive form  Is  also  commonly  used  to  make  a request,  to  give  advice,  to  Invite, 
or  to  make  an  apology.  All  of  these  are  very  different  purposes  of  coamunl ca- 
tion which  use  a common  grammatical  pattern. 

Figures  1 and  2 show  that  grammatical  structures  or  patterns  vary  Indepen- 
dently of  variations  In  functions.  This  fact  has  Implications  for  the  design 
of  job-functional  foreign  language  training.  Some  of  them  are: 

•"When  to  say  It"  goes  hand  In  hand  with  Nhow  to  say  1tH.  Teaching 

ft 

grammatical  structures  doesn't  guarantee  functional  facility. 

•After  a function  has  been  selected  as  critical  for  a job  task,  the  course 
designer  can  choose  to  emphasize  or  de-emphaslze  different  patterns  which 
express  It.  Those  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  learnlrg  difficulty,  role, 
style  and  register. 

•Organizing  job  functional  language  training  by  functions  can  Increase 
motivation  to  learn.  Since  the  learner  can  see  that  what  s/he  Is  studying  Is 
directly  connected  with  communicative  needs  In  job-performance,  s/he  studies 
harder. 


Section  11 

The  IPISD  specifies  that  Input  from  job  holders  should  be  one  of  the 
primary  sources  of  data  about  a military  job  used  In  task  analysis.  This 
means  that  when  a language  task  analysis  Is  done,  the  jobholder's  judgments 
about  the  language  requirements  are  critical.  However,  It  Is  very  likely  that 
a military  jobholder  will  be  highly  competent  In  a job  which  Involves  the  use 
of  a foreign  language  and  yet  never  have  critically  analyzed  the  language 
requirements  of  that  job.  If  a task  analyst  were  to  ask  the  jobholder  which 
language  functions  were  used  In  the  course  of  job  performance,  his/her  answers 
might  be  Incomplete, 


Incorrect,  or  misleading  simply  because  the  jobholder  had  no  experience  with 
these  kinds  of  categories.  Nevertheless,  the  same  person  might  be  able  to 
describe  the  language  requirement  entailed  by  his/her  work  In  terms  of  the 
Comnunlcatlve  Activities  Involved.  This  Is  because  Coamunlcatlve  Activities 


are  a set  of  labels  which  are  not  very  different  from  the  terms  In  which 
military  jobholders  ordinarily  think  about  their  jobs.  Most  jobholders  would 
have  little  trouble  deciding  whether  they  "monitor"  or  "demonstrate"  or  "scan" 
In  the  course  of  job  performance.  The  same  people  cannot  with  a high  degree 
of  confidence  (and  presumably  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy)  report  whether  or 
not  they  "express  capability"  or  "Invite". 

The  design  of  the  present  task  analysis  system  compensates  for  the  fact 
that  jobholders  are  able  to  describe  the  language  requirements  of  their  jobs 
In  communicative  terms  but  not  In  language  terms.  For  the  most  part,  the  data 
gathering  Instruments  are  organized  In  terms  of  Comnunlcatlve  Activities. 
Questions  about  the  use  of  particular  functions  are  supplementary.  If  they 
appear  at  all. 

This  system  has  been  field-tested  with  user  agencies;  It  works  well  to 
obtain  communication  Information  from  the  jobholder  In  terms  that  s/he  can 
understand.  But  the  task  analysis  system  must  provide  Information  In  a form 
that  is  usable  by  the  course  developer  who  will  turn  It  Into  learning  materials 
to  be  used  by  the  language  learner  and  teacher.  Simply  knowing  which  Communi- 
cative Activities  are  involved  in  the  performance  of  a certain  job  is  not 
enough. 

So  the  task  analyst  constructs  Terminal  Skill  Objectives  from  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  jobholder,  job  products,  and  job  related  documents  (and 
validates  them  In  terms  of  jobholder  perceptions),  and  then  turns  to  the 
Enabling  Objectives  to  bridge  the  language-communication  gap.  The  Enabling 
Objectives  operationally  define  the  Comnunlcatlve  Activities  in  terms  of  the 
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language  functions  needed  for  each  type  of  communication.  The  functions, 
described  above  in  section  I,  name  the  purposes  for  which  people  use  language. 
They  are  still  not  the  language  structures  themselves.  The  Function  Catalog 
(see  section  II!)  matches  each  function  with  the  language  structures  or  Indi- 
vidual language  elements  which  can  be  used  to  express  the  function.  For 
example.  Function  2.12.1  Report,  express,  or  inquire  about  difficulty 
Includes  patterns  (or  "strings")  which  will  produce: 

They  say  it's  difficult  to  repair. 

There's  a lot  of  red  tape  involved. 

Is  the  machine  out  of  order? 

Each  of  the  above  sentences  is  produced  by  a different  grammatical  pattern, 
but  all  serve  the  function  of  expressing,  reporting,  or  making  an  inquiry 
about  difficulty  with  something. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  Function  Catalog  is  designed  to  be  used 
by  the  course  developer  rather  than  the  learner.  It  is  not  a new  kind  of  text 
at  all,  but  Instead  a collection  (catalog)  of  common  ways  in  which  native 
speakers  of  the  Inaguage  express  each  function.  The  course  developer  selects 
elements  to  be  included  in  particular  instructional  sequences  from  the  catalog, 
and  then  proceeds  to  develop  instruction  which  enables  the  job-holder  to  learn 
the  language  structures  which  will  fulfill  his/her  functional  needs. 

Section  III 

The  Function  Catalog  for  a language  is  a collection  of  functional  elements— 
the  possible  ways  for  each  function  to  be  realized  in  common  use.  Functional 
elements  come  in  three  forms: 

•Whole  sentences:  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  friend,  COL  Sanchez." 

•Single  words,  or  short  phrases:  "Excellent",  "Thanks  a million." 
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©Structural  "strings"  which  outline  the  form  that  many  different  sentences 
could  take:  + ^ an  expert  on  + NP 

A Function  Catalog  must  be  constructed  for  each  language  for  which  instruc- 
tion will  be  developed.  Constructing  a catalog  Is  never  totally  painless,  but 
it  can  be  accomplished  successfully  and  with  a minimun  of  problems  if  the  guide- 
lines below  are  followed: 

•Use  a two-person  team  composed  of  a language  analyst  and  a native  speaker 
of  the  target  language. 

• The  analyst  should  first  describe  the  function  to  the  native  speaker, 
using  either  the  descriptions  fo'ind  in  the  Operational  Definitions  of  Functions 
(pp  17-59  of  this  volume)  or  his/her  own  words. 

©Next,  the  analyst  should  ask  the  native  speaker  for  all  the  possible  ways 
to  express  the  function  that  s/he  can  think  of.  It  is  useful  to  tape-record  the 
function-generating  session  to  make  sure  that  no  alternatives  are  missed. 

©Some  informants  will  immediately  "rattle  off"  many  different  ways  to 
express  the  function,  others  will  stop  and  start.  If  the  native  speaker  stops 
after  only  a few  utterances,  encourage  him/her  to  think  of  others.  However, 
be  careful  not  to  push  the  native  speaker  beyond  the  point  where  s/he  naturally 
runs  dry  or  you  will  get  artificial,  made  up  variations  that  don't  fit  the 
function  at  all. 

•CAUTION!  When  describing  the  function  to  a speaker  who  is  bilingual  in 
the  target  language  and  English,  the  analyst  may  be  tempted  to  use  English 
examples  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  function.  Use  English  examples  very 
sparingly  to  avoid  simply  getting  translations  of  the  English  elements.  Make 
sure  that  the  native  speaker  knows  that  what  you  want  are  target  language 
elements  which  fulfill  the  same  function  as  the  English  elements.  The  target 
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elements  do  not  have  to  be  grammatically  similar  or  parallel  to  English.  They 
should  be  functionally  similar,  that  is  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

©Catalog-constructing  is  a task  that  takes  energy  and  concentration. 

Do  not  try  to  work  too  long  on  it  in  one  session,  or  accuracy  will  suffer. 

Plan  on  a series  of  sessions  each  of  which  is  not  more  than  two  hours  in  length. 

©After  a complete  set  of  utterances  for  each  function  has  been  generated, 
each  utterance  should  be  transferred  to  a separate  3x5  card  with  its  function 
number  and  name  noted.  The  utterances  for  each  function  should  be  examined  for 
repetitions,  obvious  omissions,  and  places  where  two  or  more  utterances  with 
the  same  grammatical  structure  can  be  collapsed  into  a structural  "string". 

©Next,  prepare  a draft  of  the  complete  catalog.  Have  it  reviewed  by  at 
least  three  other  native  speakers. 

©On  the  basis  of  their  input,  delete  elements  judged  either:  (1)  inappro- 
riate  to  the  function,  (2)  not  grammatical ly  correct,  or  (3)  very  "non-native". 
You  should  expect  to  find  some  disagreement  among  native  speakers  of  the 
language  about  which  are  the  proper  ways  to  express  the  function.  Go  with  the 
majority  opinion  in  disputes,  and  try  to  keep  out  of  them  yourself.  At  this 
time,  of  course,  also  add  missing  elements. 
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LIST  OF  FUNCTIONS 

The  following  Is  a list  of  the  Language  Functions,  grouped  Into  func- 
tional categories,  which  has  been  developed  In  the  course  of  the  project.  A 
list  of  77  functions  or  purposes  of  verbal  communication  has  evolved  as  the 
project  has  progressed.  It  has  been  especially  constructed  with  the  language 
requirements  of  military  jobholders  In  mind.  We  have  found  that  this  list 
provides  a sufficient  number  of  distinctions  to  clearly  delineate  different 
communicative  purposes  while  avoiding  excessive  duplication  or  overlap.  The 
list  as  it  stands  is  adequate  for  the  analysis  of  most  military  jobs  and  most 
languages;  however,  task  analysis  of  some  jobs  and  some  languages  may  require 
the  expansion  of  some  of  the  categories. 

To  provide  an  organizational  framework  for  the  functions  listed, 
similar  functions  are  grouped  into  six  Functional  Categories  as  listed  below: 

1.  Seek  and  Impart  factual  Information 

2.  Report,  express,  or  Inquire  about  Intellectual  attitudes 

3.  Report,  express,  or  Inquire  about  emotional  attitudes 

4.  Get  things  done  (suasion) 

5.  Engage  In  elementary  social  rituals 

6.  Manage  communication 
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LIST  OF  FUNCTIONS 

1.  Seek  and  Impart  factual  information 

1.1  Identify  objects,  persons,  processes 

1.2  State  factual  Information 

1.3  Seek  factual  Information 

2.  Express  or  Inquire  about  Intellectual  attitudes 
Report,  express,  or  inquire  about: 


2.1.1 

agreement 

2.1.2 

disagreement 

2.2.1 

an  offer 

2.2.2 

declining  an  offer 

2.2.3 

accepting  an  offer 

2.3.1 

remembering 

2.3.2 

forgetting 

2.4.1 

possibility 

2.4.2 

impossibility 

2.5.1 

capability 

2.5.2 

incapability 

2.6 

need 

2.7.1 

certainty 

2.7.2 

uncertainty 

2.8 

obligation 

2.9.1 

request  for  permission 

2.9.2 

granting  of  permission 

2.9.3 

denial  of  permission 

2.10.1  denial 

2.10.2  afflrmatl on/confirmation 
2.11  awareness 

2.12.1  difficulty 

2.12.2  ease 

2.13  bellef/oplnlon 

3.  Express  or  Inquire  about  emotional  attitudes 
Report,  express,  or  Inquire  about: 


3.1.1 

pleasure/llklng 

3.1.2 

dlspleasure/dlsllke 

3.2.1 

satisfaction 

3.2.2 

dissatisfaction 

3.3.1 

fear 

3.3.2 

worry 

3.4 

hope 

3.5 

surprise 

3.6 

preference 

3.7 

Intention 

3.8 

want 

3.9.1 

approval 

3.9.2 

disapproval 

3.10.1 

Importance 

3.10.2 

unimportance/indifference 

3.11 

anticipation 
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4.  Report,  express,  or  inquire  about  getting  things  done  (suasion] 
Express  or  Inquire  about: 

4.1  suggestions 

4.2  requests 

4.3  invitations 

4.4  advice 

4.5  warnings 

4.6  di recti ons/lnstructlons/comnands 

4.7  corrections 


5.  Engage  in  social  rituals* 

5.1  Greet 

5.2  Take  leave 

5.3  Open  conversation/engage  in  small  talk  with: 

5.3.1  a friend 

5.3.2  an  acquaintance/peer 

5.3.3  an  acquaintance/superior 

5.3.4  an  acquaintance/subordinate 

5.3.5  a stranger/peer 

5.3.6  a stranger/superlor 

5.3.7  a stranger/subordinate 

5.4  End  conversation 

5.5.1  Introduce 

5.5.2  Respond  to  introductions 

♦The  analysis  of  social  rituals  will  require  a more  expansive  functions  list 
for  some  languages  in  which  personal  status  and/or  class  are  expressed  lin- 
guistically. One  possible  list  of  relationships  pertinent  to  such  analysis 
is  provided  in  fucntions  5.3. 1-7.  For  some  languages,  some  or  none  of  these 
distinctions  may  be  appropriate  to  additional  functions  (e.g.,  greet,  take 
leave,  end  conversation,  etc.) 


at- .... 


. 
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5.6  Begin/end  a meal 

5.7  Propose  a toast 

Express  and  receive: 

5.8  sympathy/empathy 

5.9  congratulations 

5.10  gratitude 

5.11  regret 

5.12  apology 

5.13  Strike  a bargain 

5. 14. 1 Give  gifts 

5.14.2  Receive  gifts 

5.15  Tell  jokes 

5.16  Telephone  behavfor: 

5.16.1  answer 

5.16.2  respond  to  answer 

5.16.3  request  to  speak  to  someone  or  an  extension 

5.16.4  respond  to  such  request 

5.16.5  wrong  number 

5.16.6  long  distance 


Manage  communication 


6.1.1  Interrupt 

6.1.2  Acknowledge  interruption 

6.2  Sequence  communication 

6.3  Refocus  and/or  adjust  communication 

6.4  Control  speed 

6.5  Control  volume 

6.6  Request  repetition  or  offer  to  repeat 

6.7  Comment  on  or  inquire  about  intelligibility 

6.8.1  Change  topic 

6.8.2  Consent  to  change  topic 

6.8.3  Refuse  to  change  topic 

6.9  Request  questions  and/or  comments 

6.10  Request  or  offer  translation/explanation/clarification 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES  AND  RUCTIONS 

In  this  section,  each  functional  category  and  function  Is  explicated  through 

definitions,  synonyms,  and/or  examples  of  appropriate  English  verbal  data. 

Descriptions  of  Functional  Categories 

1.  Seek  and  Impart  factual  Information:  Any  question  or  statement  of  fact  con- 
cerning the  world  of  objects  or  of  physical  actions  or  events  Is  subsumed  by 
functions  In  this  category. 

2.  Report,  express,  or  Inquire  about  Intellectual  attitudes:  Communication  of 
beliefs,  mental  states,  Ideational  observations,  and  judgments  based  on  such 
observations  Is  described  by  this  category. 

3.  Report,  express,  or  Inquire  about  emotional  attitudes:  Communication  of 
feelings,  affective  reactions,  and  ethical  or  moral  postures  Is  Included  In 
this  category. 

A.  Report,  express,  or  Inquire  about  getting  things  done  (suasion):  This  category 
Includes  coimnunl catl on  through  which  the  speaker  or  writer  attempts  to 
directly  effect  change  or  activity  or  Inquires  about  or  reports  the  efforts 
of  others  to  do  so. 

5.  Engage  In  elementary  social  rituals:  This  category  Includes  communication 
through  scripted,  formulaelc  expressions  and  Idioms.  Expression  of  the  func- 
tions In  this  category  Is  often  determined  by  situational  and  verbal  cues 
which  are  transaction-based  rather  than  content-based. 

6.  Manage  conmunl cation:  The  communication  Included. In  this  category  serves  to 
control  the  topic,  sequence,  speed,  volume,  and/or  Intelligibility  of  written 
or  spoken  language.  The  functions  Included  In  this  category  reflect  self- 
conscious  monitoring  of  the  communicative  process  Itself. 


Inquire  about  an  offer 


nquire  about  forgetting  I Function  2.4.1  Report,  express  or  inquire  about  possibility 
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Function  3.1.1  Report,  express  or  Inquire  about  pleasure/lilting Function  3.1.2  Report,  express  or  Inquire  about  displeasure /dislike 

Function  category  ReP°rt  • express  or  Inquire  about  emotional  attitudes  Function  category  Report,  express  or  Inquire  about  emotional  attitudes 

Synonyms  ( 31/A  Synonyms  N/A 
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